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ment had been made, 1 that when he did learn of it he was indignant 
and advised the President to revoke the appointment, "but thinking it 
over coolly," he added, " I thought it wrong to punish a man for his 
stupid folly, when really he had committed no crime." Harvey was 
not recalled. The Harvey incident was one of the maddening events 
of the period. It was one of the most potent causes of the public ani- 
mosity to Seward which culminated later in the Senatorial demand for 
his removal from the cabinet. 

Mr. Adams's paper vindicates Earl Russell, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, from the suspicion of duplicity or of unfriendliness to the United 
States during the trying period of our Civil War, and this feature alone 
would make it a welcome contribution to the history of the great events 
there reviewed. 

Horace White. 

New York City. 

The Old Colonial System, 1660-1J54. Part I. The Estab- 
lishment of the System, 1660-1688. By George L. Beer. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — Two volumes; xvi, 381 ; 
vii, 382 pp. 

As the title indicates, this is the first instalment of a large work, 
which, as the author tells us, will " describe the establishment, devel- 
opment and operation of the English colonial system from the days of 
its formal creation down to the period leading to its disintegration." 
Hence the present volumes must be viewed in the aspect of a partial 
contribution to the narrative of the colonial system in its entirety, and 
not as a complete piece of work. 

Volume I describes the colonial system as a whole. The subjects 
treated are well indicated by the chapter headings : the colonial policy 
of the period, laws of trade and navigation, English fiscal system and 
imperial finance, central and local administrative machinery, the slave 
trade and plantation colonies. Volume II describes the operation of 
the system in the various colonies : Barbados and the Leeward Islands , 
Jamaica and the outlying islands, Virginia and Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, Newfoundland, Massachusetts and the Dominion of New Eng- 
land. 

As in Mr. Beer's former volumes, the point of view is imperial rather 
than provincial. The material is drawn largely from British sources 
and little use is made of material of a purely local character. To a 

1 Trumbull MSS. Letter of Trumbull to his wife, July 14, 1861. 
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preponderant extent, even more so than in the same author's British 
Colonial Policy, the story is gleaned from original manuscripts in the 
Public Record Office and the Privy Council Office in London, Eng- 
land. These manuscripts are copiously cited and quoted in the foot- 
notes, which furnish a ready key to all of this voluminous material and 
thereby afford future students a great saving of labor. 

The American colonies were generally established as commercial 
enterprises. Mr. Beer therefore seeks to explain legislation and gov- 
ernmental regulations by pointing out the economic conditions which 
induced them. England was dominated by statesmen who accepted 
without question the conclusions of the Mercantilists. The ultimate 
aim of all colonial regulations was to obtain from the colonies such 
products as England could otherwise secure only from foreign coun- 
tries. This policy is reflected in the navigation laws, tariff regulations, 
bounties, rebates and discriminating duties. 

Mr. Beer has treated his subject in a most scholarly manner and the 
two volumes are a veritable mine of information. In dealing with the 
West Indies and the slave trade he clearly breaks new ground. He 
has touched here a field which has been neglected and one which will 
richly repay further investigation. The importance of slave labor to 
the development of the sugar and tobacco plantations and the inev- 
itable clandestine relations with Spanish planters engaged in similar 
industries are set forth at considerable length. The efforts of the gov- 
ernment to supply the plantation colonies with slaves is also treated 
quite fully. One of the striking points brought out in the discussion 
of the trade policy of England is the general good faith of the colonists 
in obeying the trade regulations, even when such regulations were 
burdensome. It would seem that smuggling as a business did not 
develop until the next century. 

Since the author is interested primarily in economic history and only 
secondarily in details of administration, the present volumes contribute 
little that is new to our knowledge of colonial administration. Indus- 
trial questions, however, are discussed in a most illuminating way. 
On nearly every page one meets with new material or with a new point 
of view. This is especially true in the discussion of the Navigation 
Acts of 1660, the Staple Act of 1663 and the Plantation Duties of 
1673, an d their effect upon each individual colony and the plantation 
trade. 

The author keeps constantly in mind the whole British Empire as 
well as the colonies, and again and again shows the intimate relation of 
restrictions upon Irish and English trade and industries and the fiscal 
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system as applied to the colonies. One of the best examples of this 
appears in his vivid description of the destruction of the growing 
tobacco industry in England because of the effect of English produc- 
tion upon the Virginia industry. Most Americans will learn here for 
the first time that tobacco was successfully grown in England and that 
the British government was ever willing to destroy a home industry to 
encourage a colonial one. 

The volumes are solid reading. Only persons with a keen appetite 
for historical literature are likely to read them for pleasure, but they 
are destined to be widely read and referred to by scholars. The only 
adverse criticism that can well be made relates to the matter of ar- 
rangement. The order of treatment adopted has inevitably led to 
considerable repetition, in the second volume, of material which had 
already been presented in the first. Perhaps this has been done 
deliberately, as the usually full summary of source material tends to 
give to certain chapters in the second volume, especially those on the 
sugar islands, the general effect of a well-arranged appendix to volume 
one. Each volume is supplied with a table of contents in which each 
chapter is carefully analyzed. At the end there is a detailed analytical 
index with references to text, notes and sources. 

The final judgment upon the volumes must be highly favorable. 
They are a splendid product of painstaking, scholarly work in a field 
that needed careful investigation. Mr. Beer's familiarity with his 
background and his mastery of scientific method are an earnest that 
his future labors will be as fruitful as those for which we are already 
indebted. 

O. M. Dickerson. 

Macomb, Ills. 

A Life of Andrew Jackson. By J. S. BASSETT. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 191 1. — Two volumes : viii, 766 pp. 

Professor Bassett states his reason for adding another to the numerous 
lives of Jackson as being a desire ' ' to present a true picture of the 
political manipulations which surrounded him and in which he was an 
important factor," and " to show the exact trace he left in the nation's 
history. ' ' He intimates that none of Jackson's other biographers has 
satisfactorily accomplished this purpose. According to the author, 
Parton dwelt on the personality of Jackson to the neglect of the general 
history of the period. Neither Professor Sumner nor W. G. Brown 
meant his book to be a comprehensive presentation of Jackson's career. 
" The recent disclosure of much manuscript material made it possible 



